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LORD MORLEY'S RECOLLECTIONS 

The publication of Lord Morley's Recollections is an event 
that in ordinary times would justify the considerable comment 
it has evoked, but under present conditions it has an importance 
far beyond its literary or historical significance. This impor- 
tance is due to the fact that Lord Morley was one of the two 
members of the British Cabinet who, in 1914, resigned as a 
protest against England's entry into the war. He says in 
his preface that he has never regretted that step, and he further 
says: "The world's black catastrophe in your new age is hardly 
a proved and shining victory over the principles and policies of 
the age before it." This implies a belief on his part that En- 
gland's participation in the war was wrong, that the present gen- 
eration is wholly responsible for the strife, and that, as it is a 
more terrible struggle than any that has ever preceded it, we 
are so much the worse in morality and wisdom than any previ- 
ous age. 

Such an indictment of the contemporary world may well give 
pause, and justify a consideration of the extent to which it is 
warranted ; for surely a calamity so great as the present horror 
that is convulsing western civilization should sober us sufficiently 
to make us acknowledge our sins and refrain from them in the 
future. 

Lord Morley's words receive attention because he has to his 
credit achievements in both literature and politics. As a man of 
letters he is known as the scholarly biographer of Rousseau, 
Burke, Cobden, and Gladstone ; as a writer on Voltaire, Crom- 
well, Machiavelli ; and as the editor who conducted The Fortnightly 
Review when it was the chief outlet for the rationalistic doctrines 
of Huxley, Spencer, and other apostles of evolution. In politics 
he has been prominently identified with several of the most 
important and difficult questions that have confronted the British 
Government during the last half century. As a parliamentary 
supporter of Gladstone, and later as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
he fought for Home Rule, and advocated a policy the wisdom of 
which is now generally recognized. Later, as Secretary of State 
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for India, he pursued a firm but liberal course in the government 
of that troublesome dependency, and it may be that England is 
partly indebted to him for the fact that Germany has been unable 
to stir up serious disaffection among the Hindoos. He also took a 
firm stand against the Boer War, and he participated, as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, in framing the generous policy towards South 
Africa which has proved so signally triumphant by transforming 
in a decade the bitterly hostile Boers into loyal and enthusiastic 
allies. Besides this, it fell to his lot to lead the fight in the 
House of Lords for the modification of the veto power of that 
body, and in that way to stand before the public for the last 
time as a foremost champion of an enlightened political policy. 

He has been more prominent as a politician than as a writer, 
but the key to his character is to be found in his writings rather 
than in his acts as a public man. This is natural, for in politics 
all sorts of invisible forces are at work to influence a man's 
action, to justify his apparent inconsistencies in some cases, and 
in others to make seemingly courageous and far-sighted policies 
merely the reaction to prejudice and self-interest. Any exten- 
sive amount of writing, on the other hand, betrays a man's 
character clearly. Even Shakespeare, Homer, and Scott, the 
standard examples of objective authorship, by their very ob- 
jectivity, reveal much else besides the fact that they were not 
self-centred; and a man like Lord Morley, whose work is the 
direct expression of his own opinion, shows plainly the powers 
and limitations of his personality. 

His success in literature has not been unqualified, and his fame 
does not promise to be permanent. He possessed a virtue which, 
although valuable, and perhaps essential to all real success, is 
at a rather high premium in a materialistic and meticulous age 
like the present. This virtue is industry, and he displayed 
it in rather large measure. His cold nature makes him shun 
personal revelations, and we learn little of his private life from 
his Recollections. He mentions at some length the death of 
a dog, but his wife only appears a few times in momentary 
allusions, and usually she is disguised by being indicated only 
by an initial. In spite of his reticence, however, it is clear 
that in his early and obscure days he laid the foundation for his 
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future prominence chiefly by his industry. If he did not display 
that infinite capacity for taking pains which some declare to be 
genius, he certainly did exhibit an unremitting industry which 
has enabled him to attain to distinction worthy of genius by the 
exercise of what is at best talent. A friend of his is authority 
for the statement that, when as plain John Morley he came to 
London in the early sixties to seek his fortune, he submitted an 
article every day for a year to a certain newspaper before one 
was accepted; and the persistent application this indicates has 
enabled him to produce a large amount of writing, and to impart 
to it a thoroughness and accuracy which is its chief virtue. 

There are very obvious defects in his writing. He seems to 
lack many of the qualities of the born author, and industry can- 
not make up for defective natural equipment. He is lacking in 
instinctive command of language and intuitive sense of what is 
idiomatic, so that what he says is without spontaneity. In his 
earlier days he seems to have written more slowly or more care- 
fully than he did after politics began to make such demands on 
his time, for in such works as his Rousseau his language is 
always accurate, and sometimes even felicitous. There is a sug- 
gestion of Gibbon's impressive sweep to some of his periods, 
but the resemblance is very superficial ; for the momentum of 
the Decline and Fall is missing, and we get instead only the 
movement without the force. Even at his best, however, his 
style has serious shortcomings. He is given to the solemn assev- 
eration of the platitudinous, the pedantic, and the insignificant. 
He says of George Meredith: "I interested him in Lessing's 
Nathan der Weise, with its famous apologue of the three rings, 
borrowed from Boccaccio, who borrowed it from earlier people." 
There may be some justification for thus dragging in the sources 
of Lessing's play, but it suggests pedantry, as do numberless 
similar passages in his works. Of Lord Acton he says: "He 
was sometimes fatally addicted to the oblique and allusive" ; and 
with equal truth he might have applied the same criticism to 
himself. He constantly uses such expressions as, "a greater 
person in a later time," and similar vague or indirect references 
which, if they don't puzzle the reader, irritate him at what 
seems a stilted and involved manner of speaking. Then he has 
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a way of deviating from the normal order that at times makes 
more than one reading necessary to get his meaning, especially 
if, as is frequently the case, an important word may be either 
verb or noun. He also applies syncopation to sentences rather 
freely. "Disraeli," he says, "intended what was on his lips the 
highest of all compliments." Elsewhere he writes: "I soon found 
my official feet, and kept a clear head and free from fuss." 
Besides this he indulges in other liberties. He speaks of 
"cheerfullness of accost"; he constantly uses "feel" where the 
normal word would be "feeling," and numerous other instances 
could be cited of petty faults into which no man with the born 
writer's instinct for language would ever fall. 

To note things like this may seem what Hazlitt called "ultra 
crepidarian" criticism, the kind Macaulay indulged in when he 
objected to Croker's saying "mutual" instead of "common" 
friends, and faults that it is a worse crime to carp at than to 
commit. They are not mentioned, however, as violations of 
formal grammar or rhetoric, but because they are ineffective 
expressions, and to be ineffective is the chief offence a writer 
can commit. 

Though these defects show that he has not the born writer's 
instinct for effective speech, he has yet more serious short- 
comings. His work is never organic ; it is always mechanical. 
However industriously his matter may be assembled, however 
carefully it may be arranged, it is never fused into unity. His 
details do not supplement and reinforce each other; they do not 
have cumulative effect, and we can see that his mind is not fixed on 
underlying principles, but is mainly concerned with cataloguing 
facts, even though the facts be less concrete circumstances than 
the records of general or individual opinion. His figures are 
artificial, the result of ratiocination rather than energy of feeling; 
and as his mind lacks warmth, and as he is without humor, what 
he writes gives the impression of being a sort of literary book- 
keeping. Yet it is not the simple single-entry system that 
Boswell inveighed against in his Life of Johnson, where he says 
that he doesn't intend to write a conventional biography begin- 
ing with his hero's birth and ending with his funeral. Lord 
Morley's works are much more complicated than that, for their 
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matter is not arranged according to a simple or obvious scheme. 
His biographies are nominally chronological, but they do not 
give a connected, to say nothing of a complete, picture of their 
subject. An immense amount of insignificant, if not irrelevant, 
detail and comment weighs most of them down, and they read 
like a combination of a government report and a theological 
discussion. His Life of Gladstone has readable passages ; but 
that is mainly because the events dealt with are interesting to 
this generation, not because they are well recorded. He had 
no power of artistic elimination and combination, and it is not 
too much to say that a far clearer idea of Gladstone could have 
been given by a more gifted writer in one tenth the space, and 
with one hundredth part of the citations from diaries, letters, 
etc., with which he cumbers his pages and tries his reader's 
patience. 

A circumstance that throws light on the reason for this life- 
lessness in his writings is the well-known fact that his work on 
Rousseau received quite as much notice from its author's habit 
of spelling God without a capital as it did from anything else. 
Later he departed from this practice and returned to the con- 
ventional capital ; but this meant no increased respect for the 
Deity, for he also capitalized sin. This indicates his creed. 
He is a positivist. He accepts nothing which is not logically 
demonstrable. In politics he had to surrender this creed, for 
he says, referring to political practice, including his own: "So 
little evidence goes such a long way when your mind is made 
up, and circumstances are calling for decision and act." It 
was his creed, however; and, as has been said of liberalism, 
it is a state of mind rather than a creed, and it is a state of 
mind that imposes more limitations than powers. Certainly it 
is a state of mind unfavorable to the creation of inspiring or per- 
manent literature. A Lucretius or a Voltaire, enthusiastic to 
destroy the creeds whose outward falsity they could see but 
whose animating principle was too subtle for their matter-of- 
fact minds, could produce literature of permanent interest and 
wide temporary appeal, because they put feeling into it ; but 
Lord Morley has no feeling. When he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland he went to see some Irish members of Parliament who 
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were in jail for political offences, and he reflects on their situation 
thus: "All through the glories of summer they will be in their 
narrow cells." This is about as strong an expression of feeling 
as will be found in his entire works, and it is not very strong ; 
for he is only impressed by the discomforts and inconveniences 
involved, not at all by the injustice, which is the thing that 
would stir a less clammy temperament. He says of Burke, as if 
it were a defect, "The thought of wrong or misery moved him 
less to pity for the victim than to anger against the cause." 
To the unimaginative positivist the cause is not so important 
as the concrete results, but to the less materialistic Burke the 
power of the cause to produce the same sort of misery in other 
victims was evident, and it was his deeper and more comprehen- 
sive sympathy that made him direct his wrath against the cause, 
to indicate that his pity extended to the sufferers he didn't see 
as well as to those before his eyes. 

This inability to be moved by more than the superficial facts 
explains why Lord Morley's works are static rather than dynamic, 
and therefore lacking in energy, which Matthew Arnold says 
is the chief element in genius. It also explains why he should emit 
such a remarkable judgment as the one that, because the war 
is taking place now, those participating in it must be responsible 
for it. It would seem that a student of history and a man of long 
political experience would realize that great upheavals in society 
have a multitude of causes that stretch back into the remote 
past. As well might we blame a man for the epilepsy or mad- 
ness derived from the weakness or dissipation of his ancestors 
as blame ourselves entirely for this war. It is largely our 
heritage resulting from the bad government and reckless phi- 
losophizing of the past. Perhaps we might have avoided its full 
horrors by a more discreet and temperate course than has been 
ours, but to do that we should have had to depart from the 
practices and to overcome the tendencies of our fathers and 
grandfathers; and that is a task few generations accomplish, 
even though they be schooled by such terrible lessons as those 
taught by the slaughter and destruction now raging in Europe. 

The assumption that the present age is solely responsible for 
the war is certainly the result of superficial thinking, but in Lord 
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Morley's case it shows something more than that. It does so 
because the philosophy he did so much to popularize, the cock- 
sure materialism of those who called themselves disciples of 
Darwin, — Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, and others, — is the basis 
of the thought that is guiding Germany to-day. Lord Morley 
says himself that Spencer's light has grown strangely dim since 
he died; and so it has, and so has Huxley's and even Darwin's, 
but their ideas and methods have been adopted in Germany and 
pursued with infinite thoroughness and relentless mechanical 
logic to generate that minotaur-like monster, Kultur, whose 
other parent is the child of German sentimentality and romantic 
egoism. And this brings out the most important point that 
Lord Morley's attitude towards the war illustrates, and that his 
Recollections confirm. It is, that intellectual affinities, if not 
suppressed by the forces of environment and immediate personal 
interests, are stronger bonds of union than political or racial ties. 
For what is this war ultimately ? It is plainly the recurrence of 
the perennial struggle that takes place in the breast of every in- 
dividual, and has flamed out countless times in human society. 
The Greeks symbolized it by the Battle of the Gods and the 
Titans, and Milton's Paradise Lost is a more spiritualized picture 
of the same thing. In the individual it is the rising up of the 
passions to overpower reason and the moral sense ; in society it is 
materialism struggling to cast out idealism. Admit, as we must, 
the taint of materialism in oursleves, and that materialistic im- 
pulses stimulate the Allies as well as the Germans, it still re- 
mains true that Germany's aims and convictions are far more 
grossly and unqualifiedly material than those of the peoples 
opposed to her. Consequently we have materialists everywhere, 
consciously or unconsciously, covertly or openly, giving Germany 
support. We have the Bolsheviki in Russia ; we have anarchists in 
Italy ; we have radicals in England and France ; we have socialists 
in the United States ; we have fatuous, selfish, and indifferent 
pacifists everywhere, but all are united by the common bond of 
materialism, by a desire only for ease and luxury, and by an 
insensibility to all things of the spirit. Of these also is Lord 
Morley. The monstrous wrong done to Belgium did not stir his 
cold spirit even to pity for the victims, to say nothing of anger 
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such as would have risen in the chivalrous breast of Burke at an 
action whose numberless potential victims his sympathetic im- 
agination would have enabled him to perceive. It is true that 
Lord Morley resigned before any Belgian atrocities had been 
committed ; but he says that he has never regretted his course, 
which suggests a complacent attitude on his part, and a dis- 
position to condone Germany's action that is difficult to explain 
except as the evidence of unconscious sympathy. The avowed 
liberal would seem to be hopelessly at odds with the exponents 
of autocracy ; but extremes meet, and for all their irreconcilable 
differences in social and political theory, Lord Morley and the 
exponents of Kultur are united by something much more funda- 
mental, namerv, their common faith in rationalistic materialism. 

Sidney Gunn. 
U. S. Naval Academy. 



